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go day Or the mounds which appear to be identified with ancient Nineveh, the 
principal are Kouyunjik, and Nebbi-Yunus, or the so-called Tomb of Jonah, 

on the east bank of the Tigris, opposite Mosul ; Nimroud, about eighteen 

miles lower down the river, near the junction of the Greater Zab; 

Karasules, about twelve miles north of Nimroud; and Khorsabad, nearly 

ensity the same distance north of Kouyunjik. These points form the four 


corners of a rhomboid, the circumference of which is sixty miles, the 
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dimensions assigned to the ancient city “of three days’ journey.” Over 
this inclosed area are scattered many subordinate mounds, and the whole 
country is strewn with bricks, pottery, and other fragments of antiquity. 
On the opposite bank of the river, about forty miles below Nimroud, is 
another immense shapeless heap, clothed with grass, and called Kalah 
Sherghat. This is supposed by some to be the ruins of Calah (Gen. x. 11), 
one of the primeval sister eities of Nineveh. 

The first monuments of importance were obtained at Khorsabad, in the 
year 1844, by M. Botta, the French Consul at Mosul. Excavating in the 
mound so called, he uncovered a chamber, surrounded by slabs of alabaster, 
on which were sculptured in relief, battles, sieges, processions, and other 
scenes ; with numerous inscriptions in the arrow-headed character. It was 
evident that the palace of which this was a part had been subjected to the 
action of fire, for the slabs were completely calcined, and could scarcely bx 
preserved sufficiently to allow the scenes and inscriptions to be copied, 
before they mouldered into dust. 

In other chambers, however, the slabs were sufficiently perfect to be 
removed ; and the sculptures in many cases yet retained the colours with 
which they had been painted. Colossal statues of winged human-headed 
bulls, painted bricks, fragments of copper, and considerable quantities of 
charcoal, were also found. 

In the autumn of 1845, our countryman, Mr. Layard, commenced 
excavating the great mound of Nimroud, the angle of the rhomboid most 

remote from Khorsabad. He, too, was rewarded ‘by monuments similar in 
character to those already found, but distinguished “by greater majesty and 
simplicity of design, a severer style of execution, and peculiarities of 
costume, which indicated a considerable difference in the age of the two 
palaces which had been uncovered. The details of these discoveries, full 
of the highest interest, are recorded by the learned archeologist himself in 
his ** Nineveh and its Remains,” a work which needs no recommendation 
of ours; and the sculptured scenes have been faithfully copied and pub- 
lished in a magnificent volume, “‘ The Monuments of Nineveh ;” while 
those obtained by M. Botta have been laid before the world in similar 
style in a work of five volumes, entitled “‘ Monument de Ninive.” Very 
many of the sculptures themselves and other remains are preserved in the 
Louvre at Paris, and in the British Museum. 

The principal monuments discovered at Nimroud were from a palace 
near the north-west corner of the mound, but there was another palace at 
the south-west corner, one at the south-east, and one !m the centre, besides 
chambers in other parts. The north-west and central palaces were the 
most ancient, having been laid in ruins before the others were erected: 
that at the south-west being built chiefly of slabs taken from these. The 
south-east corner was occupied by tombs, beneath which were the remains 
of a ruined palace. 

From various deductions drawn from the condition of the ruined palace 
the sculptures contained in them, and the numerous genealogical and othe 
inscriptions which have been partially read, it is ascertained in dubitably 
that the north-west and central palaces of Nimroud are the most ancient 
relics of Assyria yet discovered ; that a very long interval lies between 
their era and that of Khorsabad and Koyunjik, which were the palaces of. 
a father and son; and it seems pretty certain that the south-west edifice 
was considerably later than these. The north-west and central palaces 
had not been subjected to the action of fire, but the south-west palace of 
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the mound, as well as Khorsabad and Kouyunjik, had evidently been 
destroyed by conflagration. The south-west palace is supposed by 
Mr. Fergusson to have been the scene of the suicide of Saracus, the last 
king of Nineveh: and he suggests that the funeral pyre was erected in 
front of the southern entrance, which Mr. Layard found almost blocked up 
by charcoal. 

"The earliest records,” observes Colonel Rawlinson, “ that have been 
yet brought to light, written in the cuneiform character, are certainly the 
inscriptions of the north-west palace of Nimrud; these belong to a king 
whose name I have read as Assar-adanpal, and whom I am inclined to 
identify with the Sardanapalus of the Greeks; not the voluptuary of 
historical romance, but the warlike Sardanapalus of Callisthenes, whose 
place of sepulture, marked by an enormous tumulus, Amynthas, an ancient 
Greek author, quoted by Athenzus, notices at the gate of the Assyrian 
oo : 


* But although this Sardanapalus, the builder of the north-west palace 
of Nimrud, is the earliest Assyrian monarch whose annals have been yet 
discovered, it does not by any means follow that he was the first founder 
of the city of Halah, still less that he was the first great builder of Assyria, 
or the first king who ruled over the land. On the contrary, it is an 


ascertained fact, ‘that Sardanapalus did not stand nearly at the head of his 
line. . ’ 


“ Sardanapalus, indeed, in every one of his inscriptions names both his 
father and his grandfather, and applies to each of them the title of ‘ King 
of Assyria.’ In commemorating, mareover, the building of the palace at 
Nimrud, he speaks of a still earlier king, Temen-bar I, 
original founder of the City of Halah.” 

The central palace was built by Temen-bar II., the son and successor 
of Sardanapalus; of whose annals, through a reign of thirty years, a 
detailed record is preserved on an obelisk of black basalt, now in ‘the British 
Museum. ‘This record has been translated by Col. Rawlinson. 

Two other monarchs, Shemir-hem (Semiramis?) and Hevenk (Evechius) 
IL., terminate the royal line of Sardanapalus; and an interval of unknown 
length succeeded before the commencement of the next known dynasty, 
headed by the builder of Khorsabad. The identification of this king and 
his successors, involves a question of so much interest, that we shall quote 
at considerable length the details of its examination. 

As early as June 25th 1849, the Rev. Edward Hincks, D.D., read before 


the Roy al Irish Academy an elaborate paper ‘‘ On the Khorsabad Inse 
tions,” 


who was the 


rip- 
in which he identified the builder of the Kouyunjik palace with 


Sennacherib (San-ki-rib); and the builder of the south-west edifice at 
Nimroud with Esar-haddon (Athur-ka-than) his son. The name of the 
Khorsabad king, the father of the former, he read as Kinilin, which he 
attempted to identify with the Chinziros of Ptolemy’s canon, who, conjointly 
with Porus, reigned over Babylon, and whom Dr. Hincks supposed to be 
the Tiglath-pileser of the sacred records. 

These identifications Col. Rawlinson criticised in his “ Commentary on 


the Cuneiform Inscriptions,” read before the Royal Asiatic Society on tl 


19th of January and the 16th of February 1850; in which he thus summe 


up the evidence for the identity of the former two kings with Esar-had 
and Sennacherib, and that of the last with Shalmaneser. 


“The impression appears to be pretty general, that whatever may be 


the antiquity allowed to the Nimrud series of kings, the line commencin 
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with the builder of Khorsabad must, at any rate, represent what is usually 
termed the lower dynasty of Assyria, that is, the monarchs mentioned in 
Scripture, who were contemporary with the kings of Israel and Judah. 
Now in a question of this sort, with the limited and intractable materials 
that are alone available to our research, certainty is impossible. Positiveness 
must of itself create suspicion, for it is a proof that the subject cannot have 
been thoroughly investigated. I would not pretend, for my own part, to 
pronounce authoritatively, that the kings of the lower or restored dynasty 
of Assyria were, or were not, the royal line mentioned in Scripture. My 
opinion at present is, I confess, against the identification, but the evidence 
is pretty nearly balanced ; and if the great difficulty, the dissimilarity of 
names, were removed, I might possibly become a convert to the belief that 
in the three kings, who built the palace of Khorsabad, who founded Mes- 
pila, and who constructed the lions in the south-west palace of Nimrud, 
we had the Biblical Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, and Esar-haddon. 

“ Firstly, then, with regard to Shalmaneser. The | Sargon of Isaiah, 
who sent his general, Tartan, against Ashdod, at the commencement, 
apparently of the reign of Hoshea, king of Israel, is almost certainly the 
same king who is usually named Shalmaneser ; it may be supposed, therefore, 
that the king bore these two names indifferently. ‘As a further argument, 
also, that the popular name of the Khorsabad king was really Sargon, i 
must repeat the observation which I have already made in treating of the 
nomenclature of the ruins; namely, that the city excavated by M. Botta 
is stated in the inscriptions to have borne the same name as its founder, 
and that as late as the Arab conquest the site of Khorsabad actually re- 
tained, in the country, the old Syrian title of Sarghun. 

*‘ This similarity of name, however, is perhaps the least striking of the 
coincidences between the Khorsabad king and the Shalmaneser of history. 
Shalmaneser we know attacked Hoshea, because he was in communication 
with Sabaco, King of Egypt. .We further learn from Josephus, that 
Shalmaneser sent a force to Cyprus to assist the islanders against Tyre ; 
and it is thus highly interesting to find that an inscription which has lately 
been discovered in the island of Cyprus, and which appears to commemorate 
the liberation of the islanders, belongs to the king of Assyria, who is 
known as the builder of Khorsabad. An expedition against Ashdod is 
described at Khorsabad, which may very well be that noticed in Isaiah, and 
the king always names Ashdod among his tributary cities, whilst Tyre 
and Sidon are excluded from the list, in accordance, apparently, with the 
testimony of Menander, that Tyre successfully resisted Shalmaneser’s five 
years’ siege. 

* T now go on to the next king, the builder of the great palace of Koyunjik, 
and the son of the king at Khorsabad, whose actions, it must be admitted, 
have a good deal of resemblance to those of Sargon or Shalmaneser. Of 
course if the father be Shalmaneser the son will be Sennacherib, and it 
has been lately stated by a scholar, Dr. Hincks, who has made considerable 
progress in deciphering the Assyrian inscriptions, that the cuneiform ortho- 
graphy actually gives that name, 

“Tt would seem highly probable that it was upon the same expedition 
into Phoonicia that the triumphal tablet was engraved at the Nahar el Kalb; 
and as the Assyrian monarch has there apparently retorted upon Egypt 
the boast of foreign conquest, the circumstances would seem particularly 
applicable to the great expedition of Sennacherib, which is alluded to both 
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in Holy Writ and by Herodotus, and in which Josephus states that the 
Assyrian king not only took Ashdod and Pelusium, but also ravaged Lower 
Egypt. 

** Of the son of this king very little indeed is known from the inscriptions ; 
but the first two elements of his name are identical with those that occur 
in the name of Sardanapalus, and thus read, according to my phonetic 
system, Assar-adan, which represents as nearly as possible the Esar-haddon 
of Scripture. 

* These are the immediate points connected with the inscriptions of the 
Khorsabad dynasty, which seem to me to be favourable to the identification 
of the line with the Scriptural kings, Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, and 
Esar-haddon. ‘The general position which would also lead to the same 
conclusion, and which of course is that usually put forward, is, that monarchs 
of such power as those who overran Palestine, and carried the Ten Tribes 
into captivity, must needs, in a country where sculptured slabs and votive 
bulls appear to have answered the same purpose as our modern gazettes 
and bulletins, have left some memorials of their sway,—while, if any such 
memorials do exist amongst the relics that have lately been disinterred, the 
scriptions of Khorsabad and Koyunjik are those alone which will answer.” 

We need not now quote any arguments against these identifications ; for 
their correctness has been established beyond all doubt; and Col. Raw- 
linson himself has announced the discovery of facts of the very highest 
interest ; 10 less in short than the original records by the Assyrian kings 
of their relations with the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, with which we 
have been familiar in the inspired Word of God. 

“T have succeeded,” writes this gentleman, ‘in determinately identify- 
ing the Assyrian kings of the lower dynasty, whose palaces have been re- 
cently excavated in the vicinity of Mosul:—and I have obtained from the 
annals of those kings contemporary notices of events which agree in the 
most remarkable way with the statements preserved in sacred and profane 
history. 

“The king who built the palace of Khorsabad, excavated by the French, 
isnamed Sargina, the Sargon of Isaiah: but he also bears, in some of the 
inscriptions, the epithet of Shalmaneser, by which title he was better known 
to the Jews. In the first year of his reign he came up against the city of 
Samaria and the tribes of the country of Beth Homri (or ’Omri, being the 
name of the founder of Samaria, 1 Kings xvi. 16, et seg., &c.). He carried 
off into captivity in Assyria 27,280 families, and settled in their places co- 
lonists brought from Babylonia:—appointing prefects to administer the 
country, and imposing the same tribute which had been paid to former 
kings. The only tablet at Khorsabad which exhibits this conquest in any 
detail (Plate 70) is unfortunately much mutilated. 

**In the second year of Shalmaneser’s reign, he subjugated the kings of 
Libna (?) and Khazita, who were dependent upon Egypt; and in the 
seventh year of bis reign he receiveth tribute direct from the king of that 
country who is named Pirhu, probably for ‘ Pharaoh,’ the title by which 
the kings of Egypt were known to the Jews and other Semitic nations. 
This punishment of the Egyptiaus by Sargon or Shalmaneser is alluded to 
in the 20th chapter of Isaiah. 

“* Among the other exploits of Shalmaneser found in his annals, are,— 
the conquest of Ashdod, also alluded to in Isaiah xx. 1,—and his reduction 


of the neighbouring city of Jamnai, called Jabneh or Jamueh in the Bible, 
Yamnaan in Judith. 
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‘“T am not sure how long Shalmaneser reigned, or whether he made 
second expedition into Palestine. His annals at Khorsabad extend one to 
the fifteenth year ; and although the names are given of numerous cities 
which he captured in Ceelo-Syria and on the Euphrates—such as Hamath, 
Berzea, Damascus, Bambyce, and Carchemish,— I am unable to trace his 
steps into Judea Proper. Ona tablet, however, which he set up towards the 
close of his reign in the Palace of the first Sardanapalus at Nimrud, he 
styles himself ‘ conqueror of the remote Judea ;’ and I rather think, there- 
fore, that the expedition in which, after a three years’ siege of Samaria, he 
carried off the great body of the tribes of Israel, and which is commemo- 
rated in the Bible as he aving been concluded in the sixth year of Hezekiah, 
must have taken place subsequently to the building of the palace of 
Khorsabad. 

“Without this explanation, indeed, we shall be embarrassed about 
dates:—for I shall presently show that we have a distinct notice of Sen- 
nacherib’s attack upon Jerusalem in the third year of that king’s reign, and 
we are thus able to determine an interval of eighteen years at least to have 
elapsed between the last-named event and the Samaritan campaign ; whereas 
in the Bible we find the great captivity to date from the sixth year of Heze- 
kiah, and the invasion of Sennacherib from the fourteenth. 

‘“<T now go on to the annals of Sennacherib. This is the king who built 
the great Palace of Koyunji k, which M. Layard has been recently excava- 
tine. He was the son of Sargina or S! abe uneser; and his name, expressed 
entirely by monograms, may have been pronounced Sennachiriba. The 
events, at any rate, of his reign place beyond the reach of dispute his histo- 
ric identity. He commenced his career by subjugating the Babylonians 
under their king Merodach-Baladan, who had also been the antagonist of 
his father :—two important points of agreement being thus obtained both 
with Scripture and with the account of Polyhistor. The annals of the 
third year, however, of the reign of Sennacherib, which I have just deci- 
phered after the copy of an inscription taken by Mr. Layard from one of 
the bulls at the grand entrance of the Koyunjik Palace, contain those 
striking points of coincidence which first attracted my attention,—and 
which being once recognised, have naturally led to the comple te unfolding 
of all this period of history. In his third year, Sennacherib undertook, in 
the first instance, an expedition against Luliya, king of Sidon, in which he 
was completely successful. He was afterwards engaged in operations 

against some other cities of Syria, which I have not yet identified,—and 
whils st so employed learned of an insurrection in Palestine. The inhab- 
itants, indeed, of that country had risen against their king Padiyu, and 
the officers who had been pl: ced in authority over them, on the part of the 
Assyrian monarch,—and had driven them out of the province, obliging 
them to take refuge with Hezekiah, king of Jerusalem, the capital city of 
Judea. 

The rebels then sent for assistance to the kings of Egypt; and a large 
army of horse and foot marched to their assistance, under the command of 
the king of Pelusium (?) Sennacherib at once proceeded to meet this 
army; and fighting an action = — in the vicinity of the city of 
Allaku, (? ) completely defeated them. He made many prisoners also,— 
whom he executed, or otherwise d <a of. Padiya then returned from 
Jerusalem, and was re-instated in his government. In the mean time, 
however, a quarrel arose between Sennacherib and Hezekiah on the subject 
of tribute. Sennacherib ravaged the open country, taking ‘all the fenced 
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cities of Judah,’ and at last threatened Jerusalem. Hezekiah then made 
his submission, and tendered to the king of Assyria, as tribute, 30 talents 
of gold, 300 talents of silver, the ornaments of the Temple, slaves, boys 
ond girls and men-servants and maid-servants for the use of the palace. 
All these things Sennacherib received :—after which he detached a portior i 
of Hezekiah’s ‘villages , and placed them in dependence on the cities which 
had been faithful to him,—such as Hebron, Ascalon, and Cadytis. He 
then retired to Assyria. 

“ Now, this is evidently the campaign which is alluded to in Scripture 
(2 Kings xviii. 13—17). The agreement at any rate, between the record 
of the Sacred Historian and the contemporary chronicle of Sennacherib, 
which I have here copied, extends even to the number of the talents of 
gold and silver which was given as tribute. 

“The only copy which has been yet found of Sennacherib’s annals at 
Koyunjik is very imperfect, and extends only to the seventh year. 

* T will only further mention that we have upon a cylinder in the British 
Museum a toler rably perfect copy of the annals of Esar-haddon, the son of 
Sennacherib, in which we find a further deportation of Israelites from Pa- 
lestine, and a further settlement of Babylonian colonists in their place :—an 
explanation being thus obtained of the passage of Ezra (iv. 2) in which the 
Samaritans speak of Esar-haddon, as the king by whom dane had been 
transplanted. 

** Many of the drawings and inscriptions which have been recently brought 
by Mr. Layard from Nineveh refer to the son of Esar- -haddon, who warred 
extensively in Susiana, Babylonia, and Armenia; though as his arms 
never penetrated to the westward, he has been unnoticed in Scripture history : 
and under the son of this king, who is named Saracus or Sardanapalus by 
the Greeks, Nineveh seems to have been destroyed. 

““ One of the most interesting matters connected with this discovery of 
the identity of the Assyrian kings is, the prospect, amounting almost to a 
certainty, that we must have, in the bas-reliefs of Khorsabad and Koy unjik, 
representations from the chisels of contemporary artists, not only of Samaria, 
but of that Jerusalem which contained the Temple of Solomon. I have 
already identified the Samaritans among the groups of captives portrayed 
upon the marbles of Khorsabad ; and when I shall have accurately learnt 
the locality of the different bas-reliefs that have been brought from Koy- 
unjik, I do not doubt but that I shall be able to point out the bands ot 
Jewish maidens who were delivered to Sennacherib, and perhaps to dis- 
tinguish the portraiture of the humbled Hezekiah.” 


_—_—~ 


AN EPITAPH. 
Said to be written by Sir Wauter Ra etcH, the night before his Execution. 


Ev’n such is Time, which takes on trust, 
Our youth and joys, and all we have, 

And pays us but with age and dust, 
Which in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wander’d all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days ; 

And from which earth, and grave and dust, 
The Lord shall raise me up, I trust. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 


Woovy Nigursuapr, or Bitrer Sweer. (Solunwn dulcamara.) 


Tue lurid purple blossoms of this plant would lead the botanist to infer, at 
the first glance, that poison lurked there. The scarlet berries which in 
the latter part of summer deck the branches, and which in winter hang in 
glistening clusters among withered boughs and leaves, are well known to 
be poisonous, and to prove sometimes fatal to children, who are tempted by 
their beauty to taste these fruits. In cases where this occurs, warm water 
should be given in great quantities, until medical aid arrives. The roots 
of this Nightshade are in scent like the potatoe, and its familiar name 
originates in their fiavour, which is at first bitter in the mouth, and afterwards 
sweet. ‘The similarity in their blossoms also points out the affinity between 
this plant and the potatoe. This,valuable root belongs to another species 
of the same genus (Solanum tuberosum), and its connection with the 
poisonous family of the Nightshades, made Linnzeus long mistrustful of its 
wholesome qualities. The berries, the leaves, and even the uncooked tubers 
of the potatoe possess indeed, in a milder form, the narcotic properties of 
this tribe; but the heat that prepares the vegetable for our table, wholly 
removes any unwholesome principle. 

The twigs and stalks of the Bitter Sweet are used by the Swedish peasants 
to bind around their wooden cans, and the inhabitants of Westphalia make 
a decoction of the whole plant, and use it as a remedy for rheumatism. 
This species is common throughout Europe, and also in many parts of 
Asia and North America. Most cattle refuse its foliage, but the goat 
relishes it. 
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There is a kind of Nightshade very frequent as a weed in our gardens, 
on sea-beeches, and in other waste places, with white flowers shaped like 
those of the engraving, which are succeeded by blackberries. This is the 
Garden Nightshade (Solanum nigrum). The berries are, by us, considered 
a virulent poison; but Backhouse mentions that the people of Norfolk 
Island eat them, though he observes that the climate probably alters tlieir 
properties. The Deadly Nightshade is a differently formed flower from 


either of these, and is a purple bell. Itis the Atropa Belladonna of the 
botanist. It bears black berries. 


THE EAGLE. 


Srern and unsociable in their character, yet confident in their great 
strength, and eflicient means of defence, the E agles delight to dwell in the 
solitude of inaccessible rocks, on whose summits they build their rude nest, 
and sit in lone majesty, while with their keen and piercing eye tlrey sweep 
the plains below, even tothe horizon. Hence, bold and fearless, 
forth ; and, swooping from their towering height, bear their 
victim aloft in their powerful talons. Being the largest of the 
birds, and possessing a courage and ferocity answering to their size, they 
disdain the small booty of other falcons, and select such prey as lambs, 
fawns, or calves, and even the fox and the dog. Records exist of children, 
of four or five years old, having been snatched away by them, which seem 
too circumstantial to be denied. These feats are chiefly ascribed to the 
Golden Eagle of our own country, and indeed of the whole northern 
hemisphere. 

The Fisher Eagles are scarcely if at all inferior to these in size and 
strength ; and though their appetite inclines them to feed chiefly upon 
fishes, yet this diet is occasionally varied with more solid animal food. The 
large and interesting bird which the Americans have chosen as the emblem 
of their young and vigorous republic, the White-headed, or, as it is usually 
called by them, the Bald Eagle, is a fair specimen of the genus. Its 
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oppressive abuse of superior might in robbing its weaker but more industrious 
relative, the Fish-hawk, of the fish which he has caught, are beautifully and 
even sublimely sketched by W ilson, i in a passage which can never be too 
often quoted :— In procuring” his prey “‘ he displays in a very singular 
manner the genius and energy of his character, which is fierce, contem- 
plative, daring, and tyrannical ; attributes not exerted but on particular 
occasions ; but, when put forth, overpowering all opposition. Elevated on 
the high dead limb of some gigantic tree, that commands a wide view of the 
neighbouring shore and ocean, he seems calmly to contemplate the motions of 
the various feathered tribes that pursue their busy avocations below ; the snow- 
white Gulls slowly winnowing the air; the busy Tringe coursing along the 
sands ; trains of Ducks streaming over the surface ; silent and watchful Cranes, 
intent and wading ; clamorous Crows; and all the winged multitudes that 
subsist by the bounty of this vast liquid magazine of nature. High over all 
these hovers one, whose action instantly arrests his whole attention. By 
his wide curvature of wing, and sudden suspension in air, he knows him to 
be the Fish-hawk, settling over some devoted victim of the deep. His 
eye kindles at the sight, and balancing himself with half-opened wings o1 
the branch, he watches the result. Down, rapid as an arrow from heaven 
descends the distant object of his attention, the roar of its wings reac hing gr 
the ear as it disappears in the deep, making the surges foam around! At 
this moment the eager looks of the Eagle are all ardour ; and levelling 
neck for flight, he sees the Fish-hawk once more emerge, struggling with | 
prey, and mounting in the air with screams of exultation. These are the 
signal for our hero, who, launching into the air, instantly gives ch 

soon gains on the Fish-hawk ; each exerts his utmost to mount above 
other ; displaying in these rencontres the most elegant and sublime a 
evolutions. ‘The unencumbered Eagle rapidly advances, and is just on t 
point of reaching his opponent, when, with a sudden scream, probably 
despair and honest execration, the latter drops his fish; the Eagle, poising 
himself for a moment, as if to take a more certain aim, descends like 
whirlwind, snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches the water, and bears his 
ill-gotten booty silently away to the woods. 


ON VALUE (continued). 
On these elementary points such questions as the following may be use- 
fully put to themselves by those to whom the subject is new :— 

1. Why is air not an article of value ?—Because, though it be very 
useful, it is to be had for nothing. ; 

2. Why is some scarce kind of stone, that is of no use or beauty, not 
an article of value ?—Because, though it be not a thing that every one 
can get, no one desires to get it. . ' : 

3. Why is a healthy constitution not an article of value ?—Because, 
though it be very desirable, and is not what every one can get, it is not 


5 
transferable ; that is, cannot be transferred or parted with by-one person to 


another. 

4, Why isaspade an article of value ?—Because it has the three qualities 
which must be combined to make any thing an article of value, that is, 
is, Ist, desirable, as being of use; 2ndly, limited in supply—that is, it is 
not what every one can have for nothing ; and 3rdly, transferable—that is, 
one persoh can part with it to another. 


* Amer. Ornith. vol. i. p. 23. (Constable’s edition.) 
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5. Why is a silver spoon of more value than a spade ?—Because, though 
it be not more useful, it is more limited in supply, or harder to be got, on 
account of the difficulty of working the mines of silver. 

When any thing that is desirable is to be had by labour, and is not to 
be had without labour, of course we find men labouring to obtain it; and 
things that are of very great value will usually be found to have cost very 
great labour. This has led some persons to suppose that it is the labour 
which has been bestowed on any thing that gives it value ; but this is quite 
a mistake. It is not the labour which any thing has cost that causes it to 
sell for a higher price; but, on the contrary, it is its selling for a higher 
price that causes men to labour in procuring it. For instance, fishermen 
go out to sea, and toil hard in the wet and cold to catch fish, because they 
can get a good price for them; but if a fisherman should work hard all 
night and catch but one small fish, while another had perhaps caught a 
thousand, by falling in with a shoal, the first would not be able to sell his 
one fish for the same price as the other man’s thousand, though it would 
have cost him the same labour. It has now and then happened that a 
salmon has leaped into a boat by chance; but though this has cost no 
labour, it is not for that reason the less valuable. And if a man, in eating 
an oyster, should chance to meet with a fine pearl, it would not sell for 
less than if he had been diving for it all day. 

It is not, therefore, labour that makes things valuable, but their being 
valuable that makes them wortli labouring for. And God having judged 
in his wisdom that it is not good for man to be idle, has so appointed things 
by his Providence, that few of the things that are most desirable can be 
obtained without labour. It is ordained for man to eat bread in the sweat 
of his face ; and almost all the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of life, 
are obtained by labour. 

You will perceive, however, from what h&s been said, that the value of 
any article depends, not on the amount of labour which that particular 
article actually has cost, but on that which such articles usually cost, aiid 
may be expected hereafter to cost. The limitation in supply which affects 
the value, has reference to the present and future, and not to the past. 
When, therefore, any one tells you that such and such an article sells for 
so much, and cannot be afforded cheaper because it has cost such and such 
an amount of labour,—or of money, which is the price of labour, —what 
he really means is, that this is what it must be expected to cost hereafter, 
and that the limitation in supply remains the same as it was. 
wise the price of the article already produced may rise or fall 

For instance, the corn which is now in the grauaries has actually cost a 
certain amount of labour; but if there were to be a great failure of the 
next harvest, the value of the corn now 
raised ; 


For other- 


in store would be very much 
and, on the other hand, if the next harvest should yield three times 
as much as the last, there would be a great fall in the price of corn, old 
and new alike, though each bushel of the old corn had actually cost as much 
labour as three bushels of the new. 

So, also, when the American silver and gold mines were discovered, 
which yielded much more than those of the old world, all the silver and 


gold that were already in circulation sunk very much in value. And 


again ; if all the richest mines in the world were now suddenly to fail, the 
silver and gold now in circulation would rise greatly in value ; because 


the value of it depends, not on what it actually has cost to procure it, but 
what it would cost to procure more. 
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THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


“Tire heavens declare the glory of God” (Ps. xix. 1): yet the more 


familiar appearances of the sky, beautiful as they are, se: wreely awaken our 


attention, or lead our thoughts towards their Great Author. But when 
such a spectacle as that presented by the Aurora Borealis first breaks upon 
the sight, the most indifferent person must be led to reflect upon the won- 
der-working power of the Divine Hand. 

* The name given to this phenemonon signifies Northern Daybreak, and 
is very appropriate, because the Aurora usually appears in the North, and 
gives a light not unlike that of the dawn of day. It is sometimes seen in 
this country; but it is seldom brighter here than the light of a subdued 
twilight. In the regions of the north, and also at rare intervals in this 
country, it assumes a much more magnificent appearance, and presents a 
variety of majestic forms. Sometimes, from a focus of light there proceeds 
a multitude of bright and quivering beams, shooting upwards with great 
rapidity, and yielding a silvery radiance like that of the moon. Frequently 
a larger arch of light appears, accompanied at the same time by other 
smaller arches: these move rapidly towards each other and suddenly unite 
in one splendid mass of radiance ; or, perhaps, one majestic slow-moving 
arch, of great beauty and effulgence, will suddenly break into countless 
masses of light, or into numerous smaller arches. Sometimes these arches 
are brightest towards their centres, at others they are most brilliant at their 
extremities. 

The light of the Aurora is generally white and silvery, but occasionally 
it presents the beautiful colouring of the rainbow. Ta high northern 
latitudes it is mostly white, steel-gre xy, or pale yellow; but when the sky. 
is clear, or only thin films of cloud are visible, the colours are vivid and 
prismatic. In ‘Baffin’s Bay the Aurora has been observed distinctly of red, 
orange, yellow, and green colours. In the north-east of Siberia it is 
particularly luminous, clothing the sky with a radiance resembling that of 
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gold, rubies, and sapphires. In Hudson’s Bay the light of the Aurora is 
frequently equal to that of the full-moon; while in Lapland and Sweden 

the light is still more brilliant and nearly constant. In this beautiful 
phenomenon, therefore, the inhabitants of polar regions find a compensation 
for many of the discomforts and inconveniences of their dreary situation, 
Even in the Shetland Isles the Aurora is a frequent and welcome visitor. 
Under the title of “‘ merry dancers,” the inhabitants hail its appearance as 
giving beauty and cheerfulness to their long winter nights. It appears 
soon after the commencement of evening twilight, rising just above the 
horizon, without particular motion or effulgence, but after a time breaking 
forth into streams of brilliant light, and assuming every possible variety of 
form and colour. The stars are visible through the streamers of the 
Aurora, and they are not greatly dimmed in their lustre, unless the light is 
of remarkable brillianey. 

A very remarkable circumstance connected with the Aurora is, that, 
although it seems to be very high in the air, perhaps higher than our 
common clouds, there are yet proofs that it is connected with the atmo- 
sphere, and often descends so low, that at times it appears to touch the earth 
itself. Such seems to have been the case with a splendid Aurora witnessed 
by Captain Parry while wintering at Port Bowen, in the Arctic regions. 
About midnight, on the 27th of January, the Aurora broke out in a single 
compact mass of brilliant yellow light, appearing only a short distance 
above the land. This light, though very bright at all times, varied almost 
constantly in intensity, and had the appearance of being produced by one 
volume of light ov erlaying another, just as we see the darkness and density 
of smoke increased by cloud rolling over cloud. While Captain Parry 
and two of his lieutenants were admiring the extreme beauty of this pheno- 
menon, they were all surprised to see a bright ray of the Aurora shoot 
suddenly downwards from the general mass of light, and between them 
and the land, which was then distant only three thousand yards. 

Several observers in the last century say that this phenomenon was 
accompanied by noises which have been variously described as hissing, 
whizzing, crashing, and crackling: one says that it was like the noise of 
a rushing wind; another describes it as a quick whispering noise. It is 
also said that when the phenomenon was accompanied by a loud hissing or 
crackling noise, the dogs of the fur-hunters on the confines of the icy sea 
would lie close to the ground, and refuse to move until the noise had 
passed over. Modern observers, however, have been unable to detect any 
sound whatever accompanying the Aurora. Captain Lyon says, that the 
sudden glare and rapid bursts of these wondrous showers of fire make it 
difficult to fancy their movements to be wholly without sound; but he 
declares that he stood for hours on the ice listening, and at a distance from 
every sounding body, till he became thoroughly satisfied that none pro- 
ceeded from the Aurora. Captain Parry makes a similar remark; but he 
complains that he could not expose his ears to the cold long enough com- 
pletely to ascertain the point. Professor Hansteen remarks, that, “ un- 
fortunately, since the beginning of this century, we live in one of the great 
pauses of this phnomenon, so that the present generation know but little of 
it from personal observation. It would, therefore, be very agreeable to 
receive from older people observations of this kind made in their youth, 
when the Aurora Borealis showed itself in full splendour.” 

The cause of the Aurora has not been satisfactorily explained. It is, 
however, usually attributed to electricity, which, in its passage from the 
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north pole to the equator, is supposed to become visible in this form. The 
beautiful imitation of the streamers of the Aurora, which can be obtained 
from the electrical machine, seems to favour this view; yet it isremarkable 
that the magnetic needle has never been visibly affected by the Aurora, 
even in those countries where the phenomenon is the most splendid. This 
is still, therefore, one of those wonderful displays of Divine power which 
we must admire, without being able, in the present state of our knowledge, 
to explain or understand. ‘The Aurora has also been seen in high southern 
latitudes, in which situation it is called Aurora Australis, or Southern 
Day break. 
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“You have heard of the two sad accidents that occurred during the 
storm last evening, I suppose?” said Mr. Spencer, to a lady whom he was 
attending professionally. 

“To what do you allude?” asked Mrs. Bulkeley. ‘I am not aware of 
any accident.” 

“‘T am surprised at that,” replied he; “ poor Jackson, at whose bedside 
you and I so often met last winter, was killed as he was driving the cows 
into the yard to be milked; and the driver of the Express was either struck 
by the lightning, or had a fit, for he fell from the box suddenly, and the 
wheel going over his head he was taken up dead.” 

‘* How very sorry I am to hear it!” said Mrs. Bulkeley. 

** And so am I,” returned Mr. Spencer; “very sorry; for both were 
married men; and Jackson, as we well know, has a large family.” 

The news of Jackson’s melancholy death soon spread throughout the 
family; and great was the regret expressed at it, for he was much 
respected by all. When the school-hours were over, Ethel, the only 
daughter of Mrs. Bulkeley, joined her mother in her sitting room. The 

conversation almost immediately turned upon ‘‘ Poor Jackson.” 

*T have been thinking a great deal about him,” said Ethel; “I could 
not get him out of my mind all school-time—nor the poor driver too. 
How very shocking his death is, mamma, isn’t it?” 

‘Very indeed,” replied Mrs. Bulkeley ; “and how truly does the death 
of both show us the necessity of being always prepared for an hour that 
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must come eventually, and which may come in a moment, and quite 
unexpected !” 

“7 was not thinking so much about that,” replied Ethel; “but there is 
something, mamma, that puzzles me very much.” 

“Can I throw any light on your difficulty?” asked Mrs. Bulkeley. 

Yes, dear mamma, I dare say you can,” returned Ethel :—then, 
looking earnestly at her, she said, ‘Is it a proof of God’s anger against 
persons, when they come to such shocking and untimely deaths? I am so 
afraid, if it is, that Jackson deceived us, ‘and was not such a good man as 
he seemed to be. And the driver of the coach,do you know w vhat sort of : 
character he was?” 

**T know nothing of the driver,” replied Mrs. Bulkeley ; ‘and I am not 
in the least apprehensive that Jackson was other than he appeared to be. 
You may set your mind at rest on that point. As to such deaths being a 
proof of God's anger against individuals, I have no hesitation in saying 
that I do not know a single text in Scripture which would warrant the con- 
clusion; but I know many that warn us, in the strongest 
imputing peculiar sin to our neighbours, and thereby deeming them 
marked objects of the Divine vengeance; and as to the expression 
untimely, 1 question if it can be properly maintained.” 

“Why not, mamma?” said Ethel. “I mean by untimely, when 
persons W ho are young, or healthy, die suddenly or by accident.” 

‘T understand you,” re plied Mrs. Bulkele 2y. “But who, my dear child, 
may dare to pronounce any death untimely : ? That which may appear such 
in our eyes, may be the very reverse in His sight to whom all things are 
manifest. Long life with Him isnot length of years, but continuance in 
virtue. He then may behold one ripe for immortality who to us seems 
only to have entered upon existence; and the death that we deem 
premature and untimely may be proof of a warfare accomplished, a victory 
won, a race fully and honourably run.’ 

“T know one of the texts to which you allude,” said Ethel; “I thought 
of it myself. You mean the answer our Saviour made to his disciples when 
they told Him that Pilate had slain some Galileans while they were offering 
their sacrifices.” 

**T do so,” returned Mrs, Bulkeley: “ repeat it.” 

**Suppose ye that these Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans, 
because they suffered such things? I tell you, nay; but except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish.” 

“Then surely your question is answered,” said Mrs. Bulkeley ; 
like fearful visitations are to be considered by us as warnings—this is our 
duty ; as judgments in the case of others we are forbidden to look upon 
them, lest the law of Christian charity be broken or infringed upon.” 

There was a pause. The expression of Ethel’s countenance betrayed to 
her mother that she had failed of conveying the impression she desired. 
You are not satisfied, my dear?” said she. 

“T am not, mamma,” answered Ethel; “I am puzzled yet. You 
recollect the death of the wicked king of Israel: ‘ A certain man drew a 
bow at a venture, and smote the king.’ Now don’t you suppose many 
thought at the time that was an accident only ; and yet we are certain that 
God directed the flight of the arrow, and that it was a direct judgment 


o” 


from heaven ? 

“Certainly, it was an undoubted judgment,” replied Mrs. Bulkeley ; 
“but there is a wide difference between the case of Ahab, and that of 
others to which you allude. The Almighty, by his prophet, had openly 
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pronounced that monarch’s doom, and his death was the fulfilment of a 
recorded threat.” 

“But suppose the driver was a very bad character—a drinking man, 
perhaps,” returned Ethel. ‘Might I not think his death was a judgment 
upon him ?” 

“No, Ethel, no,” replied Mrs. Bulkeley ; ‘even in the case of a known 
sinner we must repress such an opinion; his death ought to be a warning 
to those whose habits resemble his; but we should not be justified in 
ascribing it to the immediate vengeance of God. No such death can take 
place without his permission, indeed; but we must never presume to make 
our thoughts his thoughts, and, prescribing rules for his dealings with us, 
confound mercy with justice, partial evil and universal good. When the 
Lord passed before Elijah, where did the prophet discern him? Not in the 
whirlwind, not in the earthquake, nor yet in the fire—these were the 
precursors of his presence, the warnings of his approach; but in ‘the still 
small voice.’ It is to that voice speaking in our hearts that we must listen. 
The awful demonstrations of his power are well calculated to awaken our 
awe and ensure our reverence, and thereby prepare us for the gentler dis- 
play of his goodness. We must fear the vengeance that could consume us 
in a moment, and which assuredly will consume the impenitent sinner 
eventually ; but, turning our attention from another to our own hearts, and 
applying the words of our blessed Saviour to ourselves: ‘ What is that to 
thee? follow thou me.’ We must depart from our own evil ways, and 
love and adore the mercy and goodness that invites us to trust in him, 
and seeks to win us from the paths of destruction to those which lead 
to himself.” 

** But you never can mean to say, mamma,” replied Ethel, “that I, or 
any one else, would be equally safe in a thunderstorm or any other danger, 
whether we were righteous or wicked, whether we were engaged ina good 
or bad act or undertaking ?” 

“* Undoubtedly not,” returned Mrs. Bulkeley; ‘but you are diverging 
from the point: conscience may justly interpret that as judgment to 
ourselves, which we are forbidden to pronounce as judgment to another. 
However, to answer you according, I dare say, to your meaning :—there is 
a wide difference at all times between the upright and the wic ‘ked, in favour 
of the former. God’s especial care and providence are promised on his 
own unchangeable word to the faithful, and more especially when they are 
in the performance of their duty; and though, for purposes. which may 
never be made manifest to us here, he allows fatal accidents to occur to his 
best servants, we may be assured he has in no degree falsified his word. 
That event which may seem most lamentable to others, may be to the 
individual himself a blessing and a reward,—a gentle translation from a 
world of sorrow to a state of bliss; for you must recollect we judge at all 
times only by partial instances of the Divine government, which are apt on 
that very account to mislead us; and that in all probability we should 
form very different conclusions if we could behold the whole wise system 
at once. But cases like these are not without their monitory voices, even 
to the most virtuous; they warn them to beware, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, of presumptuously depending on the Divine 
goodness, and making that obligatory on the part of God, which is the 
effect only of his free mercy and goodness.” 

Ethel’s countenance began to clear. ‘‘ Oh I was never afraid,” said she, 
** that God would neglect those who love him; but I should like to know 
more. You are not tired of talking to me, are you, mamma?” 
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ETHEL BULKELEY., 185 
“T should strangely forget my duty if I were,” replied Mrs. Bulkeley. 
“ No, Ethel, it is sweet to a mother to attempt ever to make clear the ways 
of God to her child, and to vindicate the honour of Him who is the 
guardian of them both. If, then, the righteous may not dare to claim the 
Divine protection as his right, it must be quite clear that the unrighteous 
must forfeit it by his sin. When, therefore, we offend against our known 
duty, when we engage in a pursuit which we cannot justify to our 
conscience, we have cause to dread that the fiery bolt, the raging wave, or 
the trembling earth, may be instruments in His hand of punishment to us, 
and that He may make us warnings to others, since we contemned similar 
warnings to ourselves.” 

“Do you remember what papa said to Horace, when he went that time 
to skate by himself, and had nearly been drowned?” asked Ethel; “ our 
conversation reminds me of it.” 

“TI think I do,” replied Mrs. Bulkeley ; “ but repeat it if you can.” 

*** Worace,’ said papa, ‘it was my will when I first took you upon the 
ice, and I considered it as for your good; I therefore held you by the hand, 
and I guarded you from every danger which you could neither have 
discerned nor avoided. You returned safe and invigorated by the 
exercise ; and I was so pleased with your behaviour, that I was preparing 
a new and more honourable trial for you. You chose, however, to go to 
the lake without my permission, proud of your success; you apparently 
disdained my supporting hand and experienced eye; you rushed into 
danger, and, but for my timely interference, you would have lost your life. 
So men act by their heavenly Father, and so through their own rashtess 
and misconduct perish.’” 

“You have very correctly remembered your father’s words,” said Mrs. 
Bulkeley. 

*“Q Horace and I have often repeated them to each other since,” 
returned Ethel. ‘* But, mamma, the case was different with poor Jackson ; 
he was doing his duty.” 

“T grant it,” said Mrs Bulkeley, “and therefore I remind you of what I 
before said respecting accidents that befal good persons.” 

“But his wife and eldest son,” said Ethel, doubtfully ; “ might not his 
death be a punishment on them? they are not what he was.” 

“Probably not,” returned her mother, “and we must pray that they 
may profit by the sad event, which I again repeat is a warning to them, a 
call to repentance, and not a judgment upon them. Ever recollect, my 
dear child, that God does not act like us from a single motive. His pur- 
poses are as various as they are wise and merciful; and let it be your 
earnest study to discover on all occasions his intentions towards yourself, 
and to meet and fulfil them. The blow that strikes the sinner or the 
righteous, conveys, in each case, a lesson to all whose knowledge it 
reaches. If it warns the wicked to repent, it rouses the faithful to 
increased vigilance ; if it causes the mourner’s tears to fall, it calls forth an 
humble and dutiful submission to a superior will; if it deprives the 
widow and the orphan of their accustomed support, it kindles the generous 
sympathy of the liberal, and makes charity to abound. In all and every 
instance God speaks to the heart of each; happy are they, therefore, 
who hear and understand aright his meaning.” 

When Ethel came that evening to wish her mother “ good night,” she 
lingered by her side. 

** What is it you want, my love?” asked Mrs. Bulkeley. 
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> said Ethel, * 


“ Mamma,’ 


THE HOME 


you said this morning that it is our duty to 


find out what God speaks to ourselves when fatal accidents befal others. 
I have been trying to do so; here is my purse with the money that was 
given me on my birthday, may I send it to poor Jackson’s family ?” 


Mrs. 


answered she: then looking fondly 


Bulkeley pressed her to her heart. 
at her she feelingly said, 


“Certainly you may, 


“Surely there 


is mercy in the afflictive blow, when it points to obedience and Christian 


feeling as its fruits.” 





USEFUL ARTS AND MANUFA( 


MANUFACTURE OF POTTERY. 





HISTORICAL NOTICES OF EARTH- 
ENWARE. 

‘Two substances only, rich in in- 
struction for the history of society, 

and of the globe itself, have been able 
to traverse accumulated and 
bring to us the first glimpses of 
ancient times and people: these 
substances are, first, baked earth 
fashioned into vases and utensils of 
various sorts ; and, secondly, the solid 
parts of animals and vegetab les re- 
duced to a fossil state.” 

Great historical importance is given 
to pottery (or the - of making 
earthen vessels) in the above 
made by the late eminent director of 
the porcelain manufactory at Sevres ;* 
nor does it appear that he has exalted 
it too highly when we consider the 
inefficiency of most eo. as re- 
cords of the past. Metals are difficult 
to extract from the earth, the common 
kinds being likewise subject to cor- 
rosion, and the precious metals ex- 
tremely rare: the most lasting kinds 
of stone are also difficult to work, and 
have been necessarily of limited use : 
wood, which can be worked with ease, 


ages, 


is not sufficiently durable to be of | 


historical importance s—but clay, 
which lies almost at the surface of the 
earth, and within reach of every one, 


and which the most ignorant may 
fashion into vessels, and by the 
simplest means render durable ; this 


substance is indeed historically valu- 
able, and may well be said to have 
rendered the same kind of service in 
reading the histoy of remoter ages, 
that printing has done for the more 
enlightened. 
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TURES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

The antiquity of the art is 
established by numerous and au- 
thentic memorials, so that it ranks 
next to the arts of making defensive 
weapons, and of fabricating from the 
skins of animals, or from vegetable 
fibre, a coarse kind of clothing. The 
word pottery is derived from the Latin 
word for a drinking vessel, and the 
earliest destination of earthen vessels 
was doubtless for the common pur- 
poses of domestic use. But there was 
a higher purpose to which they were 
likewise devoted, and which has beer 
the means of preserving to us ane 
interesting relics of the past: 
allude to the religious use of earthen 
various kinds, and tl 
custom of placing them in tombs and 
barrows along with the remains of t] 
deceased. 

Funeral 
from rude 
that 


vessels of 


vases in great variet 
and simple forms to th 
are graceful and elaborate, ha\ 
found in the tombs of most 
nations. An _incalculal 
number have been met with in t] 
burying-places of the ancient Brit 
Scandinavians, Germans, French, 
Celts, Etruscans, Greeks, and Romans; 
and this practice has been also trace 
in America, among the ancient Peru- 
vians, Chilians, and Mexican 
Earthen vessels in such situatior 
remain almost unalterable, while 
weapons and even medals are cor- 


| roded, and in the course of long ages 


are either rendered shapeless « 
destroyed. The following woodcut 
represents the interior of one of the 
tumuli so common in the north of 
Germany, and the sort of vessels that 
are found therein. These latter were 
doubtless the depositories of the ashes 
| of the dead, as no skeleton or bones 
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HISTORICAL NOTICES OF EARTIIENWARE. 


INTERIOR OF A TUMULUS NEAR RADEBERG. 


vere found in the tomb. In many 
however, the skeletons still 

in, with vases placed at the feet, 
ymetimes at the head also, or 

yon pegs from the sides of the 


The following figure shows one form 
of arrangement of vases in those 
tombs where the body has been burnt, 
and the ashes are deposited in a 
central urn, surrounded by smaller 
vessels. The urns represented were 


ARRANGEMENT OF VESSELS IN A TOMB NEAR CASTEL, IN THE DucHY OF NASSAU. 


found near Sehierstein, in Nassau, the | 


four smaller ones were inclined to- 
wards the large central urn which 
contained the ashes. The remaining 
vessels were some of glass, others of 
pottery, and had contained different 
liquids, such as wine, milk, balm, 
oil, &e. 

This is not the place to consider 
the meaning and probable origin of 
this wide-spread custom, respecting 
which much difference of opinion 


exists among archmologists ; but it is 
not a little remarkable that among so 


| many distant nations, having different 


languages, habits, and superstitions, 
the practice should have been so 
much alike in all, and that pottery 
should everywhere have been con- 


| sidered a necessary part of the furni- 


ture of tombs. This circumstance, 
among others, speaks plainly of the 
common origin of mankind, and of 
certain religious views, however dim 
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and degenerate, which continued for | with the hand. The 


ages to ‘pervade the xcattered family. 
“But while there is this ge neral 
agreement in the nature and uses of 
ancient pottery, there are also dis- 
tinctive marks peculiar to each 
country, and these marks are generally 
constant. The nature of the mate rial, 
the general mode of fashioning it, the 
forms and ornaments, change 1 not, as 
in the capricious manner of modern 
times, so as to destroy the nationality 
of the work ; therefore these potteri ies 
become exceedingly valuable, in cases 
where they are very simple, as well as 
in those, such as the Grecian vases, 
where they largely reveal the history 





of the religion, wars, government, and | 


civil and domestic habits of the 
people. 

The potter’s art is referred to in 
the Holy Scriptures in illustration of 
the weakness and fragility of man, 
and the omnipotence of God. The 
prophet Jeremiah was commanded to 
go down to the house of the potter, 
and “ behold, he wrought a work on 
the wheels. And the vessel that he 
made of clay was marred in the hand 
of the potter: so he made it again 
another vessel, as seemed good to the 
potter to make it.” The word of the 
Lord then came to the prophet, say- 
ing, “ O house of Israel, cannot I do 
with you as this potter? saith the 
Lord. Behold, as the clay is in the 
potter’s hand, so are ye in mine hand, 
O house of Israel.” * This lesson was 
repeated in a very significant manner 
before the ancients of the people and 
of the priests, when the prophet by 
the command of God took a “ potter's 
earthen bottle,” and brake it in their 
sight, saying, “ Thus saith the Lord 
of Hosts, 


Even so will 1 break this | 


people, and this city, as one breaketh | 


a potter’s vessel, that cannot be made 
whole again.” + 

The art of pottery can be traced in 
Egypt to a period extremely remote, 
for it is stated that all the processes 
of mixing the clay, and of turning, 
baking, and polishing the vases, are 
represented on the tombs of Thebes. 
The clay was kneaded with the feet, 
then formed into a mass of convenient 
size with the hand and placed on the 
wheel, which seems to have been of 


very simple construction, and turned | 


* Jer. xviii. 3—6 t Jer. xix. 10, 11. 


various forms of 


| the vases were made out with the 


finger during their revolution; the 
handles, if they had any, were after- 
wards aflixed to them: and the devices 
and other ornamental parts were 
traced with a wooden or metal in- 
strument, proviously to their being 
baked. They were then placed on 
planks of wood to dry, and were after- 
wards arranged with great care in 
trays, and carried, 1 »y means of the 
usual yoke, borne on men’s shoulders, 
to the oven. The potter’s wheel was 
known at the earliest epoch of 
Egyptian history, of which the sculp- 
tures have been preserved, previous 
to the arrival of Joseph, and long 
before the foundation of Athens, 
which is sometimes said to have ber 
the place where the potter's hen 
was invented. 

Instead of attempting a general 
description of ancient pottery, which 
would far exceed our limits, it must 
suffice to present a few specimens of 
these interesting relics, as they have 
been brought to light in various 
countries. 

To begin with our own country 
and capital. A great nuinber of anti- 
quities have been dug up on the 
shores of the Thames, near new 
London Bridge, among which speci- 
mens of pottery and of tiles are 
numerous, the greater part being ap- 


parently of Roman workmanship, of 


which we have selected a beautiful 
fusiform Amphora as an example. 





ROMAN AMPHORA, 


DUG UP NEAR LONDON BripGE 


oe 


as aa 


HISTORICAL NOTICES 


Some urns in black clay, and many 
other objects in earthenware, glass, 
and bronze, are not so evidently of 
Roman origin. Funeral urns and 
other relics have been found in the 
county of Gloucester, of which the 


ANTIQUE URN, 
FOUND NEAR CIRENCESTER, 


above was discovered near Ciren- 
cester, being half-filled with burnt 
bones. Some interesting decorated 
urns were found at Colney in Norfolk. 


| 
| 


Decoratep URN, 
FOUND At CoLNEY IN NorForK, 
They were made of a coarse kind of | 
clay, blackish in the middle of its 
thickness, but reddish brown on 
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the outside, which is polished. 
They contained bones, ashes, and 
charcoal. Near Norwich was also 
found an ancient urn, with a remark- 
able ornament in relief. Likewise a 
thick black vase with seven knobs 
upon the neck, and seven upon the 
body. It has not been turned. On 
the downs of Wiltshire there are very 


Brack VAs, 
FOUND NEAR NorRwICctt, 


many of those repositories of the 
ancient dead, which contain pottery. 
The urns are in some cases perfectly 
plain, in others they appear to have 
been ornamented by the pressure of 
the thumb, or the markings of the 
finger-nail, or more highly finished by 
means of some tool. From among 
the numerous specimens thus col- 
lected in Wilts, we select a beautiful, 
though irregularly formed, sepulchral 
urn, found in one of the barrows of 
the Wilsford group. This urn was 
placed in a circular cist, and contained 
a deposit of burnt bones. Close to 


Serurcnrat Urn, 
FOUND NEAR WILsForD, WILTS, 


| this urn was another oval cist con- 


AncIENT URN, FOUND NEAR Norwicit 


taining ashes, together with a spear- 


| head of brass, which appears to have 
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- en almost melted into a rude lump, | 
by the heat of the funeral pile. This | 
barrow appeared to be a family 
sepulchre, as there were signs of three 
interments within a very short 
distance of each other. An interest- 
ing collection of urns, variously orna- 
mented, has been found in the Deveril 
barrow, in Dorsetshire. Many were 
in a dilapidated state, and required 
great care in the removal. Their dis 
coverer (W. A. Miles, Esq.) found that 
the best method of doing this was to 
make fires near them, and evaporate 
the moisture from the clay, which in 
the more ancient examples is of a 
porous mature. This process of eva- 
poration was sometimes kept up until 
after night-fall, and Mr. Miles de- 
scribes the scene on the downs as 
highly picturesque, while fagots we 
blazing, and revealing by their flicker- 
ing light the anxious a1 1d half-terrified 
looks of the labourers, poring over 
these sepulchral urns, and viewing wit] 
wonder and awe the ashes of the dead 
contained therein. The county of 
Kent has also produced its relics 
Near Southfleet some large urns we1 
found, containing burnt bones a 
broken pieces of glass. Near tl 
Margate sands, at the m« outh of th 
Thames, a great number of antique 
earthen vessels and fragments have 
been brought up in fis hermen’s nets, 
several of which are inscribed with 
the maker’s name, Aftilicnus, which 
sufficiently proves their Roman origin. 
Further researches have brought to 
light the fact that about two hundred 
years before the conquest of Britain 
by Julius Cesar, there existed upon 
an isle snd at the mouth of the Thame: 
a manufactury of pottery, possessed 
by Attilianus. The Margate sands 
are all that remains of this island, and 
the particular part known as Pud- 
ding-pan sand (on account of these 


1 
} 
i 
} 


fragments) was doubtless the site of 


the factory. 

Germany is very rich in ancit 
urns and potteries. The followi 
elegant urn, much decorated 
designs in grey clay, was found in 
large tomb, near Halle. 
with two small handles on the neck is 
also German, although the exact pla 
in which it was found is now w 
known. The small urn was found 
with about 150 otl inat 











URN POUND IN A TOMB NEAR HALLE 





GERMAN VASE, PLACE UNKNOWN, 
on the rit gh t sh ore of the Elbe, l } 
the mouth of the B ‘lack Elster, in th 
ancient 





nom A TUMULUS 
ON THE SHORE OF THE ELBE, 
y 





In various parts of France, thei 
have been rich discoveries of ancient 
pottery, especially on a hill betwee: 
St. Dizier and Joinville, in Champagne, 
where the ruins of a Roman tow: 
were brought to light in 1772. Here 
were found two potter’s kilns and a 
number of culinary articles: me 
unglazed, others covered with bright 
red { sla e, and elegantly ornamented 
in reli Ali these vessels are mark 
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with the potters’ names. Not far 
from Dieppe, a number of potteries, | 
in fine aes clay, have been met | 
with, and among them the urn here 
represented, which is very remarkable 
for five depressions in its sides, which 





were placed close around the principal 
one. An elegant vessel, in 
clay, of the same colour, was found at 
the same place, and is considered to 
be Gallo-Roman, of the of the 
Antonines 









naire 


age 














VASE FOUND NEAR DIEPPE, 






Roman potte ty was fashioned with 
great care, and by means of processes 
which are still in use. The lathe- 
wheel was constantly employed for 
round articles, and the ornamental 
part was done by means of moulds, or 
of roulettes bearing the ornaments 
which were to form circular 
upon the circumference of vases or 
cups, or by stamps or seals, which 
were chiefly used for figures or flowers, 
to be placed in the centre of other 
orname a. The names of the workers, 
so 















an vessels, were also produced by 
a sort of stamp, made sometimes of 
hard-baked clay, sometimes of metal. 
There was a fourth method of apply- 
ing ornaments to these potteries, 
which is remarkable, and seems to be 
distinctive of Roman workmanship. 
This was to charge a pipette or a 
spoon-shape xd spatula with a portion 
of clay in nearly a liquid state, and 
apply it to the surface of the article 
to be ornamented, moulding it into 
the required shape, such as stems, 
foliage, &e. In this way, by using 
differently coloured clays, a pleasing 
effect was produced. Thus, : flower- 
ing branch was formed in white clay 












seem to have been made for the ac- | 
commodation of five little urns, which | 


coarser | 


zones | 
| appears to have been the work of less 


turning-lathe, 


frequently found at the foot of | 





| their pottery 
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| on a vessel 
pottery. 


of the 


ordinary red 
A pipette, 


supposed to 




















RoMAN VASE, FOUND AT ZAHLDACH, 


| have been employed for this purpose 
| has found among the pottery. 
The ancient Roman kilns in which 
was baked, have b en 
found in considerable numbers in 
Germany, France, and England. The 
articles produce <1 are generally simple 
and somewhat massive in form. 
amphora, or wine jars, 
handles, are often of gr: 
portions. 

In ancient Greece, and in all hi 
colonies, a simple kind of unglazed 
earthenware seems to have been mad 
from the earliest times ; but many of 
the glazed specimens are also of such 
high antiquity, that it would appeal 
that the omission of lustre was volu 
tary, and did not arise from inabi 
to produce it. 


’ 
been 





with ) 
iceful pro- 


Etruscan pottery 


clever 
made 


workmen, and to 
without the advantage of the 
and without glazing. 
The greater part of the Etrus: 
vessels (properly so called) are, the: 
fore, of unequal thickness, and badly y 
moulded, although often of a greeable 
forms, and ornamanted with taste and 
care. The adjoining is a representa- 
tion of an Etruscan urn, in black clay, 
much ornamented, but with 
irregularities in the shape and positio: 
of the figures, &c. Some of the mos 
admired vases, called Etruscan, are 
attributed to the Greek potters of th 
isle of Samos, so celebrated for tl 
cleverness of their works. Re 
discoveries in Etruria have brou 

to light a great number of beautiful 
vases, having all the characters of 
Greek pottery. So great isthe delica y 
and perfect man 


have been 





some 
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ancient Greek art, that they are | 


viewed with astonishment by modern 
workmen, who know the difficulty of 
producing such results. At the 


manufactory at Sevres, some of these 
specimens have been given to the | 
cleverest artificers, as problems in 
workmanship which they were to 
solve, not by explanations, but in 
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practice. The methods employed in 
working out these problems are given 
in Brongniart’s siicieabio work on 
Potteries. The adjoining engraving 
represents a Greek vase, in which the 
figures are red, on a black ground. 
The other illustration is of a covered 
cup or vase, having a similar mode of 
ornament, 


GREEK VASES, 





